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CHAPTER V. 

Mediaeval Miniatures and Ivories. 
~E have seen how the tradition of the three kings 
gradually grew from age to age ; we find it, 
in the perfect form it attained at the close 
of the middle ages, in a MS. in the British 
Museum (Harl. 1704, f. 49, n.), which Mr. T. 
Wright has printed at the end of his edition of 
" The Chester Mysteries." The story is told at 
rather great length, but with much picturesque detail, and with 
occasional passages of considerable poetical beauty. We give a 
few extracts from it here, which will illustrate several passages in 
the paintings and sculptures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and will show that the artists still did little more than realise, 
in form and colour, what the thinkers and writers had previously 
invented. But before we proceed to give these extracts from the 
legend, we have a few words to say on the way in which these 




legends are to be received — not as deliberately intended to pass 
off the work of the imagination as authentic history. The 
legend writers of the middle ages allowed themselves, and were 
allowed, the same liberty that the contemporary painters always 
took, of taking a scripture subject and doing their best to put 
the spirit of it before the mind of the spectator, conceiving and 
realising all the accessories of the subject. A legend was a 
work of the artistic imagination realising and filling up the scrip- 
tural outline. We praise the painter who puts such a subject 
before us in a vivid way, with a deep appreciation of its spiritual 
significance, and with picturesque passages and poetical feeling 
in the surroundings of the subject. Let us judge the produc- 
tion of the legend writer on the same principle, and we shall 
find much to admire in this work. 

It is a very long narrative, and we can only make a few ex- 
tracts from it. It tells us that there was an inn at Bethlehem, 
"but aboute the tyme of the Nativitie of oure Lord Jhesu Crist, 
that hous was all destroyed, insomuch that there was nothing 




Fig. I.— From the Pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa : Fourteenth Century. 



left but brokyn walles on every side, and a littell cave under 
erth, and a lytell unthrifty hous before the cave, and asses, 
horses, and other bestis that come to the market, were tyed 

aboute that unthrifty hous Joseph led oure lady into that 

•forsaide place that no man toke kepe downe into the littell derke 
hous, and there oure Lord Jhesu Crist the same nyght was bore 

* Continued from number for December 1876. 



of oure lady the blessed virgine, without ony dissease or sorowe 
of her body, for salvacion of alle mankynde. And in that hous 
byfore the cave of old tyme was left a maungere of the length of 
a fadome made in a walle, and to that same maungere was an 
oxe of a pover mannes tyed that no man wold herbrough, and 
beside that oxe Joseph tied his asse, and in the same maungere 
our lady seint Marie wrapped hyr blessid child, our lord Jhesu 
Crist, in clothes, and laide hym therin on hey byfore the oxe 
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and the asse, for ther was nowe other place The same 

night and the same oure that God was bore, the sterre begun 
to arise in the manner of the sonne bright shining .... and it 
ascendit in the fourm of an egle .... as bright as the sun .... 
and the sterre had in hym self a fourm of a likness of a yong 
childe, and above hym as signe of the holy crois, and a voice 
was herde in the sterre, saying, Natus est nobis hodie rex 
Iudeorum, qui est gentium dominator, ite ad inquirendum eum 
et ad orandum, &c. 

"Now when theis iij worshipfull kyngis, that in that tyme 
reigned in Inde, Caldee, and Pers, 
were sikyrlye enformed .... tho evry 
of hem were farre from other, and none 
knewe otheres purpose, yet in one tyme 
and in one oure, this sterre appered to 
them alle iij, and than thei ordeyned 
and purposed hem anon with gret and 
riche yeftes, and with mony riche and 
diverse ornamentes that were longing 
to kyngis arraye, and also with mules 
camelx, and hors chargyd with gret 
tresoure, with nombre and multitude of 
peple, in the best array that they myght 
goo to seke and worship the lord and 
kyng of Jewes, that was bore, as the 
. voice of the sterre had commaunded, spoken, and preched. 
.... Melchior was cleped kyng of Nube and of Arabie, Bal- 
tazar was cleped kyng of Godely and of Saba, and Jasper was 
cleped the kyng of Taars and of Egripwille the ile." Melchior 
offered gold, Baltazar 'scence,' andjaspar 'mirre.' .... "Then 
these kingis riden through diverse londes, kyngdomes, citees, 
tpwnes ; they riden over hilles, waters, valleis, playnes, and 
other diverse and perilouse places, without ony dissease or 
lettyng ; for alle the waye that they riden e was semyng to hem 
pleyne and evyn, and toke never no herbrough nyght nor daye, 
ne by the way never rested hem self nor her hors ne other bestis 
that were in her companye, ne never ete ne drinke after the 
tyme that thay had take her waye tille they come into Bethlem, 
ne alle this tyme semed to hem but one day ; and thus throughe 
the grace of God and gret mercye of God, and ledyn of the 
sterre they come out of her londes, and kyngdomes into Jeru- 
salem the xiij day that Crist was bore in the uprisyng of the 
sonne, whereof it is no doute, for they found oure lady seint 



Fig. 2.— Ivory, South Ken- 
sington Museum : Circa 
1300. 



of the sterre was the vois of the same aungell that shewed the 
byrth of Crist both to the shepherdes and to the iij kyngis. 
They [sey] also in the Est that Jewes byleve that the aungell 
that yede byfore the children of Israel with a piler of fyre whan 
they went oute of Egypt, was the same aungell whose vois was 





Fig- 3- — Pulpit in the Baptistry \ Pisa : Circa 1260, 



Marie and her childe in the same place, and in the cave there 

Crist was bore and laide in the mangere As these iij 

worthy kynges riden by the waye and by the same place there 
the same shepherdes were ridd, and spake with hem. 

" Sum bpkes in the Est seyn that the vois that was herd oute 



Fig, 4. — From a Picture by Giotto : Florence. % 

herd in the sterre Melchior, that was kyng of Nube and 

of Arabie, that offered gold to God, he was lest of stature and 
of persone ; Baltazar, that was kyng of Godolie and of Saba, 
that offered encense to God, he was of mene stature in his 
person ; and Jaspar, that was kyng of Taars and of Egripwille, 
that offered mirre to God, he was moste in persone, and was a 
blacke Ethiope." 

The legend goes on to tell how St. Thomas ordained these 
three kings into priests, and afterwards into archbishops ; 
how they hallowed all the temples in their countries, and 
ordained bishops and priests, and built churches, and gave 
great possessions to maintain God's service. Another MS. 
(Cott. Titus, A. xxv.) finishes the story, and tells us how, 
seventy years after, the star appeared again to the three 
kings, by which they understood that the time was at hand 
when they should pass out of this life into the everlasting joy 
of lieaven. And they had made a large tomb, and on the 
day of the circumcision Melchior said mass, and then laid 
him down, and without any disease yielded up his spirit, 
being one hundred and sixteen years old ; and the other 
two arrayed him in bishop's robes and king's ornaments, 
and devoutly laid him in the tomb ; and on the feast of the 
Epiphany Baltazar died, and passed to everlasting joy in 
the year of his age one hundred and twelve ; and Jasper 
arrayed his body as it should be, and laid him beside the 
first king in the tomb. Then the sixth day after this Christ 
took Jasper's spirit into everlasting joy, and the people took 
his body and arrayed it worshipfully, and laid it in the 
same tomb where the other kings were buried. And after- 
wards they were taken and placed in divers chests, and 
borne to their own kingdoms. Helena found and procured them, 
carried them to Constantinople, whence they were translated 
to Milan, and thence to Cologne. 

Of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the abundance of the 
works of Art of all kinds which still remains to us, makes our 
task one of some embarrassment. We might quote examples 
at great length to illustrate the way in which the vast majority 
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of designs follow with great fidelity the early traditions ; or we 
might select a series of examples to show the interesting novel- 
ties of treatment which were occasionally produced by men of 
original power. Limited as we are in space and in illustrations, 
we shall perhaps do best to note a few examples of special merit 




Fig. 5. — From a Picture by A. Gaddi : Florence, 

which represent the steady maintenance of the earliest tradition 
down to the latest time of mediaeval Art, while we introduce one 
or two illustrations of the exceptional designs. 

The South Kensington Museum possesses an ivory shrine of 
the fourteenth century (No. 4086*58), on whose shutters are carved 
scenes from the life of our Lord, from which we take the next 
illustration of our subject. It is an admirable example of the 
art of the time, and may be of English (though it may perhaps 
be of French) workmanship. The engraving will be found on a 
preceding page (Fig. 4, p. 365, vol. ii.) 

Another ivory carving of the subject, of about the same date, 
which may with more certainty be assigned to an English 
workman, is in the' same collection (No. 6824*58) ; its general 
design greatly resembles the above, but there are differences of 
treatment in the details. Several others of this century are in 
the same collection, all exhibiting the like general features of 
design. In No. 235,67 the subject is treated exactly as in the 
English example last described. One, of Italian workmanship, 
is remarkable for great delicacy and grace of design ; it is attri- 
buted, but without any reliable evidence in support of the con- 
jecture, to Orcagna. 

An ivory panel, of French workmanship (No. 213*65), gives us 
one of the original variations of treatment, and is here represented 
as an example (Fig. 2). The Virgin sits on the left with limbs 
extended, which is an unusual position, and holds in her lap 
the Infant, who bends forward to receive the offering of the first 
king, who kneels before him. Joseph is introduced here, which 
is rare in the treatment of the subject at this date ; and the 
empty cradle is placed beside the Virgin, a very natural passage 
in the conception of the subject, but it is not found elsewhere. 
The other kings stand behind waiting their turn to offer. 

Another ivory carving, which introduces a picturesque variety 
of treatment, is in a French diptych of the fourteenth century, 
where a servant stands behind the three kings, holding the 
horses from which they have alighted ; he is striking, with a very 
natural action, at the horses with a riding-whip (Fig. 3, p. 365, 
. vol. ii.) The same passage of the servant striking the horses is 
found in more than half-a-dozen ivories of about the same date 
in the British Museum and at South Kensington. 

We have already noticed Niccola Pisano's pulpit of the 
Baptistry at Pisa {vide p. 364, vol. ii), of which an engraving is 
here introduced (Fig. 3). Fifty years later his son Giovanni 
executed the pulpit for the cathedral of the same city (erected 
1302 — 13 11). The cast of the pulpit in the South Kensington 



Museum makes it easily accessible to many of our readers. 
Our engraving (Fig. 1), taken from a photograph, shows with great 
accuracy and spirit the high artistic merit of this sculpture. On 
one of the panels is the Adoration of the Magi, or rather the several 
traditional subjects of the history of the Three Kings are grouped 
together in the same composition. At the top of the panel on 
the left side are the three kings on horseback on their journey, 
as we have seen them in the eleventh century Greek Psalter in 
the British Museum, and the 13th Lansdowne MS. 420 ; below 
are grouped their train, with horses, camels, and dogs. At the 
top of the panel on the right hand is the Adoration. The Virgin 
is seated to the right, with Joseph behind : the first king kneels 
and kisses the foot of the Divine Child, an act of worship which 
henceforward becomes customary in the representations of the 
scene; an angel urges the second king forward; the third is 
placed in the background of the group. Below this subject is 
introduced that of the kings asleep, being warned by an angel 
in a dream not to return to Herod. 

We pass from a. great sculptor to a great painter for our next, 
example. The Florence gallery contains a picture- painted by 
Giotto (A. D. 1276 — 1336) on a quatrefoil panel, which is very 
simple and elegant in its treatment (Fig. 4). On the right is an 
architectural porch, or canopy, a feature re-introduced now appa- 
rently for the first time from the Byzantine designs, and adopted 
by the whole line of later artists. Beneath this porch, elevated on 
a footpace, sits the Virgin veiled. The treatment of the Child, 
and her mode of holding him, is also novel. He is naked in 
the upper part of the body, the lower limbs being closely 
swathed. She holds him under his arms, and lets him slip down 
between her knees, so that he can with his right hand in bene- 
diction just touch the king, kneeling on the ground below. The 
king has laid his crown on the ground beside him, and the 
covered box which represents his present stands on the footpace. 
The second king still wears his tall hat, with a crown round the 
lower part of it, and stands behind the first, waiting his turn to 
offer. The third king is in the background of the group. He 
wears a homely-looking coif on his head, over which is placed 
his crown. He holds his present in his left hand, and points 
up to the star with his right. Horses' heads, introduced on the 
left, indicate the journey of the Magi ; and there are suggestions 
of rocky scenery in the background.* 

There is an Adoration in the Florence gallery by Agnolo 
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Pig m 6.— From a Picture by Fra Angelico : Florence. 



Gaddi (1325—90), which somewhat resembles that of Giotto 
above described in the same gallery. The Virgin is seated on 



• Engraved in the " Galleria dell' I. b R. Accademia . . . . de Firenze." Firenze, 
1845, fol. (British Museum, pressmark 1261 e.) 
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the right, under a shed attached to a stone building — the stable 
of the inn, of the legend quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 
The ox and ass are introduced, for the first time since the fourth- 
century sarcophagus at Ravenna. Joseph also is represented 
sitting on the ground in the right-hand corner of the picture. 
We have seen that Joseph, the protector of the Virgin and the 
guardian of the infancy of our Lord, is introduced into the very 
earliest pictures of the subject ; but, for some unexplained reason, 
in the Byzantine and mediaeval designs he very seldom appears. 
With the first dawn of the renaissance he is restored to the 
design, and henceforward is almost always included. The first 
king kneels ; he has laid his crown on the ground, an incident 
whose significance is obvious, and kisses the Child's foot. The 
Child holds the gift with his left hand, and blesses the donor 
with his right. The other two kings — tall and dignified figures — 
stand behind the first. On the left are introduced two horses 
and an attendant, who is in an attitude as if about to strike one 
of them, and reminds us of the similar passage in the four- 
teenth-century ivories already mentioned. A mountainous back- 
ground is indicated. Our woodcut (Fig. 5) is reduced from 
the engraving by Ranalli. 

A picture by Gentile Faleriano (1370 — 1470) in the Florence 
Gallery places the Virgin on the left of the design, in front 
of a dilapidated building with a penthouse porch to it. Two 
female attendants are introduced behind the Virgin, who are 
opening and looking into the covered vessel which the first 
king has just presented. Joseph stands oeside the Virgin. The 
ox and ass are seen behind. The first king not only kneels, 
but has one hand on the ground, that is, he has prostrated 
himself. The second king bows, and has his hand to his 
turban, ready to remove it and kneel in turn. The third king 
is still standing, and a page unbuckles his spur. On the right 
is a crowd of attendants, with horses, dogs, and a camel. 
In the background is introduced the journey of the kings. The 



sacred group is full of beauty, but the rest of the picture is 
inferior in interest and beauty, and looks rather as if thrown in 
to fill up a large canvas. 

A picture by Fra Angelico (A.D. 1387 — 1455), in the same 
gallery, gives us an original conception of the subject, which 
either originated, or was an early example of, a new mode of 
treating it, that was followed by many subsequent artists. 
The centre of the picture is occupied by a large but simple stone 
building, with a thatched roof. A simple rectangular doorway, 
cut through the plain wall, forms a kind of framework about the 
Virgin and Child, and the dark interior of the building throws 
up the figures. The Virgin is seated with her full face to the 
spectator, as in the catacomb paintings, and in the mosaics 
from Rome- and Ravenna, before mentioned. The Child is 
seated on her knee. The first king kneels, so that the spectator 
sees his right profile, and kisses the Child's foot. The other 
'two kings do not follow him in file, as in the early pictures, nor 
are grouped as in the fourteenth- century pictures, but are 
separated, and stand one on the right and the other on the left. 
The attendants are grouped chiefly on the left of the picture, but 
there are two or three on the right ; and with, one of these latter 
Joseph, standing on the Virgin's left hand, converses (Fig. 6). 

Another picture by Fra Angelico, in the same- gallery, pre- 
sents another original treatment of the subject. The Virgin is 
seated on the right under a penthouse. The moment chosen is 
different from the usual one. The first king seems to have 
paid his worship and made his offering, and stands in the backr 
ground conversing with Joseph. It is the second king who 
is in the act of adoration, taking the Child's foot in one hand 
and kissing it : while the third king, with a beautiful youthful 
face (which seems to have inspired later painters of the sub- 
ject), kneels on one knee, waiting for his turn. Other figures 
are introduced on the left of the picture, and in the background. 

{To be continued.) 
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j]S an example of the work of one of the younger 
painters of the English school, a contemporary 
of George H. Boughton, the late Frederick 
Walker, and other artists of that class, Mr. 
Fildes's ' Simpletons ' is very pleasing. The 
two lovers in the boat have found a cosy nook 
by the river's side, and are drifting into the cur- 
rent among the rushes and water-lilies. The* scene sparkles with 
sunlight, and from the action of the young couple it is evident that 
they do not shun the light, but rather the intrusion of curious eyes 
as they float upon the tide. The maiden turns her head away as 
the tender words fall from her lover's lips ; the book rests in her 
lap unread ; and her left hand is extended s over the water, half un- 
consciously, as if to stir the mirror -like surface which reflects the 
emotions of her fair face. The subject is an old one, but credit is 
due to the artist for having infused so large a measure of romance 
and quiet grace into his lovers. The drawing is done with great 
precision, and the • engraver in reproducing the subject has very 
happily caught the inspiration of the painter. The picture was 
exhibited in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1873. 

Mr. Fildes does not confine his attention entirely to these love- 
scenes. His great work entitled ' Applicants for Admission to a 
Casual Ward' — "dumb, wet, silent horrors! Sphinxes set up 
against that dead wall, and none likely to be at the pains of solving 
them until the general overthrow," which was in the English 
department of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, represents 
another and more powerful motive and a bolder aim in Art. An 
English critic in a notice of this marvellous picture of beggars and 
tramps who stand shivering in the driving snow-storm at the door 
of the work-house as they await their turn for admission, said in 
substance that it is the most notable piece of realism that had 
been exhibited in a long time, and that the lines quoted from 
Dickens fairly described the mode in which the painter had ap- 



proached his subject. He said, further, that the artist had shirked 
nothing ; he had set down the facts as he found them, and had, as 
a result, produced the startling impression of all wayward and un- 
lovely reality. These deformed and wretched creatures, who wait 
for admission to a miserable resting-place, are only admissible into 
Art that is indifferent to beauty. In this painting, unlike his 
' Simpletons/ he has made no attempt to make his picture pretty, 
but has left it weird and repelling ; and yet for this very reason it 
fascinates the spectator in spite of the misery which is revealed in 
its story. Art of this kind does not interpret the highest degree of 
pictorial beauty, but it teaches a lesson and always commands respect. 

More lovable, and yet full of sad thoughts, was Mr. Fildes's 
' Widower ' in the last Exhibition, representing the interior of a 
homely cottage. The mother is dead, and the father, who has just 
returned from his daily labour, clay-stained and weary, is seated 
and holds in his arms a sick child ; three younger children are play- 
ing on the floor, the baby scrambling after an apple, while an elder 
sister stands near the open door through which the bright sunshine 
finds its way. This subject is simple in its character, and touches 
the heart as a story, drawn from real life by its pathos and sentiment. 

In studying these several pictures by Fildes, one is struck with 
the remarkable versatility of his style : In one we have a tender 
touch of Nature, a gleam of sunshine, as it were, in which two 
young hearts are revelling, without a shadow in their pathway. 
Again he gives us the dark side of Nature in a picture which 
teaches a painfully moral lesson ; and, as a writer has very justly 
said, the state of things he represents in it ought rather to be re- 
moved than perpetuated, and its introduction into Art, which 
should be permanent, is rather a matter of regret.' Finally, his 
striking picture of the ' Widower,' a story which is told with ex- 
traordinary power, and one which from its simplicity and thorough- 
ness, as well as the pathos of its motive, will awaken lasting 
interest in the human mind. 



